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BREAKING A 


DEADLOCK 


N April 22 Ambassador Hugh 8. Gib- 
O son injected an air of hopeful reality 
into the meeting of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission at Geneva. On the 
technical side, his speech seemed to open 
the way for a compromise between the 
differing views that led to the failure of 
the Geneva conference of June 1927. It 
will be remembered that at that confer- 
ence the United States proposed to limit 
cruisers as a Whole to a tonnage of 350,000 
tons, leaving each government free to 
build the type of cruiser it desired. Great 
Britain proposed, however, that within 
this total tonnage cruisers should be 
divided into 10,000-ton and _ 6,000-ton 
cruisers, the number of each being fixed 
by agreement. The United States at first 
declined to limit the number of 10,000-ton 
cruisers within the total tonnage limita- 
tion. Toward the end of the conference 
it did agree to discuss the number of such 
cruisers and to accept a smaller class of 
cruisers, provided that the latter could 
carry an 8-inch gun. The 8-inch gun pro- 
posal proved inacceptable to the British 
and the result was a stalemate. 

A way out of the impasse was sug- 
gested by the United States in its reply 
of September 28, 1928 to the Anglo- 
French accord and it is now repeated by 
Mr. Gibson. He declares that the United 
States is willing to accept a scheme pro- 
posed by France at the third session of 
the commission, whereby a total tonnage 
will be assigned to each nation and this 
total will be divided among categories of 
ships by specified tonnage. But this ton- 
nage may be increased by a certain per- 
centage to be agreed upon in the case of 
a class of vessel particularly desired by 
one power, provided deduction from an- 


other class is made. Thus, if it wishes 
to place its concentration upon large 
cruisers, it may do so up to a certain 
point without regard to the other powers. 

Suppose it be agreed that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States each have 
250,000 tons of cruisers, and that 150,000 
tons be placed in small cruisers and 
100,000 in large cruisers. The United 
States could then increase its tonnage in 
large cruisers by, say 25 per cent, mak- 
ing 125,000 tons, but it would be obliged 
to reduce its small cruisers to 125,000 
tons. The British on the other hand 
could increase its small cruiser tonnage to 
187,500 tons, but would be obliged to re- 
duce its large cruiser tonnage to 62,500 
tons. 

Moreover, in order to arrive at a basis 
of comparison the United States is will- 
ing, according to Mr. Gibson, to take into 
consideration such factors as age, unit 
displacement and caliber of guns. Al- 
though Mr. Gibson refrained from dis- 
cussing tonnage figures and actual per- 
centages—questions which bristle with 
difficulty—tthe initiative of the United 
States in thus reopening the question 
marks a notable step forward. 


From the political standpoint, Mr. Gib- 
son’s speech is of equal importance. “Any 
approach to the disarmament problem on 
purely technical grounds is bound to be 
inconclusive,” he says. “So long as the 
approach to the problem is based upon 
old fears and old suspicions there is little 
hope... .” Referring to the Anti-War 
Pact, he declared that “there is no justifi- 
cation for the continuation of a war-taxed 
peace.” The present deadlock can be 
broken if the powers possessing the great- 


est armaments take the lead. There is no 
conceivable combination of naval powers 
which can threaten the safety of the sig- 
natories to the Washington treaty. He 
frankly declares that the only reason for 
the adoption of the new American cruiser 
program is the possession by others of 
“greatly superior strength.” 


Attacking the British thesis of “abso- 
lute naval needs,” Mr. Gibson declares 
that what the United States wants is no 
“exact balance of ships and guns which 
can be based upon the idea of conflict,” 
but a “common-sense agreement, based on 
the idea that we are going to be friends 
and settle our problems by peaceful 
means.” 


If this formula is accepted, it will prob- 
ably mean the acceptance of the status 
quo in so far as the British and American 
navies are concerned. By virtue of this 
formula, Italy and France—who declined 
to participate in the Coolidge conference 
of 1927—may also be brought into line. 
Does Mr. Gibson’s insistence upon the 
pacific settlement of disputes mean that 
the United States will shortly propose to 
the naval powers of the world compulsory 
arbitration and conciliation treaties such 
as it signed with nineteen American 
States last January? 


Mr. Gibsons’s speech is less definitive 
than the American position at either the 
Washington or the Geneva conference. 
The United States now is not committed 
to a single program. “My Government,” 
he declared, “is disposed to give full and 
friendly consideration to any supplemen- 
tary methods of limitation which may be 
calculated to make our proposals, the 
French thesis, or any other acceptable to 
other powers, ... for us the essential 
thing is the achievement of substantial 
results. Methods are of secondary im- 
portance.” 


The United States has once more taken 
the initiative—and at a meeting whose 
results were expected to be sterile. More- 
over, our insistence that the world take 
the Anti-War Pact seriously has already 
borne fruit. In reply to Mr. Gibson, Lord 
Cushendun of the British Government 
said, “as far as any general principle is 
concerned there is nothing Mr. Gibson 
said with which I cannot express my 
agreement. . .. I believe the signing of 
the Kellogg pact has done more to pro- 
mote the security of the world on which 
disarmament must proceed than any other 


event. R. L. B. 
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Book Notes 


Disarmament, by Salvador de Madariaga. 
York, Coward-McCann, 1929. 


This vigorous and sparkling book by the 
former head of the Disarmament Section of the 
League effectively accomplishes his purpose—‘“to 
stimulate the layman” by a discussion of the 
subject “in its human essentials rather than in 
its technical accidents.” 


New 


My War Memoirs, by Eduard Benes. New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1928. 


An excellent first-hand account of the Czecho- 
slovak struggle for independence. Dr. Benes, 
who from the foundation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic has been its distinguished Foreign Min- 
ister, was the General Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak National Council. His memoirs are an 
invaluable addition to the history of the war 
period. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War 


1898-1914. Vol. V, The Near East. Edited 
by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1928. Available 


from the British Library of Information, 5 
East 45th Street, New York. 


This volume, appearing before Volume IV, re- 
produces British documents bearing on Mace- 
donia, the annexation of Bosnia, the Young Turk 
revolution and the general situation in Turkey 
and the Balkans between 1903 and 1909. 


War as an Instrument of National Policy, by 
James T. Shotwell. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
New York. 


By far the most thorough study of the history 
and meaning of the Kellogg Pact. 


China’s Millions, by Anna Louise Strong. 
ard-McCann. New York, 1928. 


A first-hand account of events in China dur- 
ing the spring, summer and early autumn of 
1927. Emphasis is placed on the problems faced 
by various groups of Chinese populations rather 
than on the political events of the period. 


Cow- 


The League of Nations, by J. S. Bassett. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. New York, 1928. 
A useful textbook. 


Persian Days, by Copley Amory. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 


A delightfully written book of travel by an 
author possessed of a refreshing sense of humor. 


Le “Status” des Dominions Britanniques en 
Droit Constitutionnel et en Droit Interna- 
tional, by Edmond-Edouard Buchet. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1928. 


A brief historical review followed by a critical 
analysis of the legal issues involved in dominion 
status. 


New York, 


Red Mexico, by Francis McCullagh. New York, 
Louis Carrier & Company, 1928. 


An account of events in Mexico from the point 
of view of one who sees in the present unrest 
Bolshevik persecution of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 


Our Neighbor Nicaragua, by 
New York, Stokes, 1929. 


A popular and fair account of Nicaragua’s 
present troubles and their underlying causes. 


Floyd Cramer. 


